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THE GIBBS-CHANNING-AVERY 
PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON 

THE acquisition by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of the Gibbs-Chan- 
ning-Avery portrait of Washing- 
ton is matter for sincere congrat- 
ulation. By it is housed, for all calculable 
futurity, where it can be most surely pre- 
served and best seen, a canvas that must 
be numbered among the most important 
of American paintings. 

This importance is not purely artistic. 
It is largely historical or sentimental, 
but it is none the less great for that. 
Washington, the earliest of our national 
heroes, was the most fortunate of them 
all in his portraits. He was painted and 
sculptured often and well, but to 
the man of the people, Washington is 
Stuart's Washington, wise, benevolent, 
serene, with powdered hair, white shirt 
ruffles and a dignity almost superhuman. 
The other portraits are either disregarded 
or else correspond closely enough with 
Stuart's to fuse with them in the popular 
mind. The Stuart portraits represent 
the complete man. They are the sum- 
ming up of his whole life. When they 
were painted, Washington was in his 
second term as President and near the 
end of his career. He was at the summit 
of his glory and, still living, had entered 
into something like posthumous fame. 

It was the fame of Washington and the 
desire to paint his portrait that brought 
Stuart back to his native land. This was 
in 1793 and Stuart was at the time 
thirty-eight years old. He had been 
abroad seventeen years. Twelve of them 
he passed in London, a year or so as an 
independent student and painter, then 
living with West as an assistant, finally 
setting up for himself as a fashionable 
portrait painter, with an expensive estab- 
lishment, half a dozen sitters a day and 
a great popular success. Later, when 
his extravagance and general recklessness 
had got him into trouble, he moved to 
Ireland and spent five years there, equally 
successful, equally prolific of pictures and 
equally extravagant and pursued by debt. 

When he reached New York he was at 



once overwhelmed with orders which he 
executed with brilliant facility. In the 
recently acquired portraits of Don Joseph 
de Jaudenes y Nebot and his wife, which 
were executed in 1794, the year after his 
arrival, the museum possesses admirable 
specimens of his work at the time. It 
was not until a year later that he finally 
went to Philadelphia and met the Presi- 
dent. 

Nothing could illustrate better the awe 
in which Washington was held, than the 
account of their first meeting. Stuart 
was a man of the world and had mixed 
in the very highest society, but coming 
unexpectedly upon Washington at an 
evening reception his self-possession com- 
pletely left him. He could not speak and 
even the President's gracious courtesy 
failed to restore his customary ease of 
manner. 

This embarrassment continued even 
during the sittings and is the strongest 
testimony to the awe with which Wash- 
ington was regarded, for Stuart was 
famous for the ease and brilliancy with 
which he entertained his sitters. Posing 
before him was a delight. He was an 
admirable raconteur and had an endless 
fund of anecdote. He could dilate on 
any subject. He talked with statesmen 
of politics, with ladies of fashion, with 
farmers of agriculture, with merchants 
of business and roused them all into 
interest so that they forgot that they were 
sitting for their portraits and assumed 
their natural poses and expressions. 
But before the colossal and somewhat 
frigid personality of Washington the 
fountains of small talk were dried up. He 
could not get with him upon his customary 
footing of an easy familiarity. He pro- 
duced a portrait (showing the right side 
of the face) with which he declared 
himself dissatisfied, and asked for further 
sittings. These were granted. The first 
portrait had been done in the autumn of 
1795. In the spring of the following year 
he painted two more. Of these latter one 
was a head and the other a full length. 
They must have been painted about the 
same time and perhaps simultaneously. 
The pose of the head (showing the left side 
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of the face), the lighting and the general 
character is almost identical in both. 
The head is the "Athenaeum" head which 
now hangs in the Boston Museum with 
its companion portrait of Mrs. Washing- 
ton. Of the genuineness of these two 
heads, that they are the originals done 
from life, there can be no doubt. 

The full-length portrait is usually con- 
ceded to be the "Lansdowne" Washing- 
ton, which was shipped to England soon 
after completion and is now the property 
of Lord Rosebery. 

What became of the original of the 
first portrait, painted in the fall of 1795, 
is a difficult question to decide with 
certainty. Stuart himself said that he 
destroyed it. In 1825 he wrote of the 
Lansdowne portrait as "the only original 
painting I ever made of Washington, 
except one I now own myself. I painted 
a third, but rubbed it out." From most 
men this would be conclusive, but coming 
from Stuart it is open to doubt. He never 
bound himself to any painful accuracy in 
the statement of facts, and writing thirty 
years after the event, he may have for- 
gotten or he may have wished to gratify 
his correspondent, who was the brother 
of the owner (at that time) of the Lans- 
downe picture. Most probably he simply 
did not like the truth and so rearranged 
it more to his fancy. 

There are four or five replicas by Stuart 
of this first head. He could not well 
have destroyed the original before paint- 
ing them and that he destroyed it after- 
wards is in the highest degree unlikely. 
There are besides several good reasons why 
he should have desired to give the impres- 
sion that the head was destroyed, even 
if it were not. In the days before photo- 
graphs, painted portraits of great men 
had far more importance than to-day. 
They were eagerly sought after and re- 
produced. In the case of Washington 
the demand for such portraits was very 
great. There exists in Stuart's hand- 
writing "a list of gentlemen who are to 
have copies of the portrait of the Presi- 
dent of the United States," dated Phila- 
delphia, April 20, 1795, which is some six 
months before the first sittings. The list 



contains the names of thirty-two persons 
— some taking two copies and Don 
Joseph de Jaudenes y Nebot putting his 
name down for five, probably for distri- 
bution upon his return to Spain. Under 
these circumstances it was enormously 
important for the artist to retain his 
original study. It was probably for this 
that the backgrounds were never finished 
in the "Athenaeum" head and its com- 
panion and we know that in spite of that 
Mrs. Washington was so insistent about 
their delivery, that the General had to 
intervene, and graciously tell Stuart 
either that he could retain them at his 
convenience or that copies would be 
accepted in their place — for the stories 
differ. 

These reasons may well account for 
the artist's expression of dissatisfaction 
with the first portrait and his request for 
more sittings. In this way he was 
enabled to retain the canvas. After the 
great popular success of the Athenaeum 
head and when he was producing replicas 
of it by the dozen, he naturally stuck to 
the story. Later he may even have 
preferred that it should be considered as 
destroyed. It probably passed out of 
his possession and he did not wish it to 
compete with the Athenaeum head which 
he had kept and which he called his 
hundred dollar bill, for to the end of his 
life he could get that sum, or more, for a 
copy any time that he cared to make one. 

From the foregoing, it will appear, that 
while it is not certain, it is probable that 
the first portrait of Washington by 
Stuart exists. If it exists, it is also prob- 
able that it is the canvas just purchased 
by the Museum. It is generally ad- 
mitted to be the best of the heads of its 
type — the ones showing the right of the 
face — and its pedigree is as good as any. 
"It was sold by Stuart at an early date 
to his warm personal friend, Colonel 
George Gibbs (died 1833) of New York, 
with the statement that it was upon the 
easel while Washington was sitting and 
worked upon from life." He sold it to 
his sister, Mrs. William Ellery Channing, 
and she gave it to her son, Dr. William 
F. Channing, who wrote the above state- 
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ment, and from whom Mr. Avery pur- 
chased the picture in 1889. 

This letter suggests an explanation, 
which, while it is nothing but a hypoth- 
esis, would yet explain in a way the 
contradictory statements about the por- 
trait. It is entirely possible and probable 
that Stuart started a portrait, and growing 
dissatisfied with it, copied it upon another 
canvas and then worked on both together. 
At the end he may have destroyed his 
first canvas, though that is not exactly 
likely. This is nothing but a theory, 
but there is much internal evidence to 
support it. The portrait has hitherto 
been treated simply as a historical monu- 
ment, but its artistic merits are very 
great. It is Gilbert Stuart at his best. 
Whether Stuart was a "great" artist or 
not, depends upon the definition of great- 
ness. Certainly, in 1795, with Gains- 
borough and Reynolds dead, there 
were few, if any, men who could paint 
a head better than he. He had no care 
for composition, for picturesqueness, for 
richness of color or for showy tech- 
nique, but he had a great feeling for 
character. Even in Gainsborough and 
Reynolds, one is not quite so sure of the 
likeness to the sitter. With Stuart, the 
likeness is not always profound, but as 
far as it goes, it is accurate. The hand- 
ling, while it makes no effort to dazzle 
by strong contrasts or showy brushwork, 
is absolutely firm and sure. In the 
Washington it is as skilful as Sargent 
at his best — or as Frans Hals, for that 
matter. Standing before it, and looking 
into the face, it seems as if nothing could 
be more skilful. There is but the thinnest 
skin of color on the canvas. The paint 
is used fluid, with more medium than in 
his later work and washed on almost like 
water color. There is no spot where the 
grain of the twilled canvas is clogged, 
there is no repainting. Yet in spite 
of this the head is modelled with wonder- 
ful completeness and thoroughness. That 
searching, minute analysis which as a 



rule, few busy portrait painters can 
afford to give, is lavished here. Not 
only the form, but the color, is rendered 
subtly and delicately, the greys and the 
pinks being infinitely varied and each 
touch carrying conviction of its exacti- 
tude. It is this variety, this differen- 
tiating of tones almost exactly alike, 
which to a painter is evidence that the 
canvas was done from life. There are, 
besides, little details like the lace on the 
hair ribbon, or the outline of the left side 
of the face which seem to show the swift, 
hasty touch of an artist striving to put 
down quickly a transitory effect. A 
copyist is not hurried. 

These arguments from the workman- 
ship of the picture are naturally the only 
ones that can be given as to whether 
Washington was before the artist when 
it was painted. They have been con- 
sidered conclusive by some good judges. 
In any case it remains a noble representa- 
tion of one of the noblest men the country 
has produced. It can hardly hope to 
replace the Athenaeum head in popular 
favor. It has been known to the public 
for but a few years, while the latter has 
had a circulation (including bank notes 
and postage stamps) of hundreds of 
millions of copies. Possibly no other 
painting has been so often reproduced. 
But apart from this, the Athenaeum head 
has greater elements of popularity. By 
the time that it was painted, Stuart had 
formed his ideal. He had, as it were, 
worked out his formula for Washington; 
he had simplified his conception; and he 
presents him as he thought posterity 
should see him — the Great, the Good, 
the Wise — and as such posterity has 
accepted him. But those who care less 
for idealization and more for humanity 
and wish to see the face of the man as it 
actually was will turn with more interest 
to' the Gibbs-Channing-Avery portrait 
where they will find it rendered with ad- 
mirable skill and truth. 

Samuel Isham. 



